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when they were imprisoned with adults, to the recognition that their 
problem is largely one of formation rather than re-formation, and 
that the processes should resemble, as far as possible, those of the 
normal home of the ordinary child, with such modifications as aremade 
necessary by the mental defectiveness of a considerable number. 

Of the history of jails and workhouses nothing need be said except 
that the New Jersey institutions do not differ materially from those of 
other states, where they are known by all students of social problems 
as what Hawthorne called them — the black flower of our civilization. 

Nearly one-half of the 643 pages is devoted to the documents upon 
which the history is based. Those in reference to the colonial period 
are specially interesting. Altogether the book is an important one for 
those who wish to study penological developments. 

Warben F. Spalding. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Our Cities Awake. By Morris Llewellyn Cooke. {New 
York: Doubleday Page and Company. 1918. Pp. 348.) 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to state to students of political science that 
the author of this book served for four years as director of public works 
of Philadelphia in the reform administration of Mayor Rudolph Blank- 
enburg. When the history of municipal administration in America is 
written his work in this great administrative position will constitute 
one of its most inspiring and hopeful chapters. The author modestly 
calls this volume Notes on Municipal Activities and Administration. 
It is in fact a somewhat detailed commentary upon municipal admin- 
istration in general, with a wealth of illustrative material drawn from 
his experience in Philadelphia. 

As a city executive Mr. Cooke combined a high order of technical 
efficiency with a keen understanding of the human elements involved 
in effective public administration. Realizing, too, that the citizens of a 
city desire to know what their public officials are doing he used modern 
advertising methods in "selling" the excellencies of his work to the 
public. 

Large space is given to the more important problems which every 
administrator faces, the selection of personnel, the ordering of the 
mechanics of administration to secure the maximum of service from the 
means at hand, and the difficulties which every forward-looking admin- 
istrator sometimes has with the entrenched forces of privilege. IUu- 
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mination is given to the treatment of each of these subjects by means 
of a wealth of first-hand material. In his treatment of civil service 
there is revealed the impatience of the master administrator with the 
restrictions upon the power to select employees imposed by an inde- 
pendent commission. Mr. Cooke points out that the assumption of the 
traditional civil service philosophy that a number of job seekers may 
always be had for a particular post does not square with the actual 
fact that the man who is worthy of most positions must be sought out 
and interested in the position which is vacant. Civil service authori- 
ties must therefore cease to be judges and measurers and become 
seekers after talent and adaptability. And in the quest more efforts 
should be devised to attract the attention of suitable candidates than 
the traditional uninspiring "list of positions." 

Standardization and the development of the efficiency methods are 
to Mr. Cooke not ends in themselves. Neither are they sordid devices 
for "saving the taxpayers' money." "We progress from one thing 
to another only as we so standardize our practice as to make the thing 
we have been doing so easy that we have time to do the next thing 
. . . . We need standardization principally in order to free the 
spirit for new adventures." The chapter on municipal utilities indi- 
cates briefly, but with characteristic firmness, the magnitude of the 
public problem involved in the regulation of those corporations which 
serve the public at large, and the difficulty of settling the question by 
any single formula of reform. 

Perhaps the most distinctive contribution which this volume makes 
to the cause of better municipal administration is the chapter entitled, 
"The Arm of Publicity." In this the author reveals through a multi- 
tude of brilliant suggestions the art of informing the public concerning 
the importance of good government. Advertising the work of the city 
is based upon two factors in modern life: the increasing interest of the 
public in government, and the complexity and multiplication of inter- 
ests which make it necessary that information given to the public 
be brief and forceful. Mr. Cooke started with the theory that the 
public really appreciates good administration, but that good adminis- 
tration justifies itself only through the medium of advertising. Con- 
sequently he instituted a revolution in the making of public reports, 
public improvements were explained by every graphic device known to 
modern publicity, while the cooperation of the mass of citizens was 
constantly sought by forcefully placing before them the problems in 
which the city needs the assistance of the public. The facility of Mr. 
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Cooke and of his assistant and collaborator, Mr. Hodges, in presenting 
facts in a popular manner has moreover made this book the most 
attractively illustrated book with which the field of government has 
been enriched in a generation. 

It is somewhat to be regretted, however, that this useful contribu- 
tion should be cumbered with the chapter on the organization of city 
government, a somewhat badly ordered, inaccurate and inadequate 
sketch of forms of city government. This field has been covered so 
well and so often that Mr. Cooke might properly have limited himself 
strictly to the field of administration. 

Raymond Moley. 

Western Reserve University. 

Experts in City Government. Edited by Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick. (New York: D. Appleton and Company. Pp. 
xiv, 363.) 

The latest volume in the National Municipal League Series contains 
the contribution of nearly a score of writers and "experts" in the field 
of city government and administration, among whom are President 
A. L. Lowell, Professors E. A. Ross, Clyde L. King and C. A. Beard, 
and Messrs. Delos F. Wilcox, Edward A. Fitzpatrick, John Collier, 
Morris L. Cooke, and Harold S. Buttenheim. Its scope can best be 
understood from the editor's statements in his preface, "Expert city 
government .... is the much needed agency to transform the 
city into an active, positive, and constructive instrument of public 
welfare." But efficiency is not the first interest of the book: this is, 
rather, "in seeing that the city accomplishes the social purposes which 
brought it into being and makes its continuance necessary." A prime 
factor in gaining this end is a realization of the importance of public 
opinion and "a direct rather than a vicarious citizen interest in support 
of government and particularly of expert government." The present 
volume is directly faced toward these larger aims. Especial attention 
is paid to the concrete and practical matters concerned, and it particu- 
larly strikes home in its emphasis on the lack of attractions offered by 
the public service to the right kind of person, for which situation various 
improvements are suggested. 

As the work of many writers, the book offers some advantages and 
the corresponding essential difficulties. It contains much interesting 
material brought together; it presents views which do not always agree, 



